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Today, mostly sunny, brisk, much 
colder, high 25. Tonight, mostly 
clear, bitterly cold, low 16. Tomor- 
row, sunshine and clouds, cold, high 
30. Details, SportsSunday, Page 12. 
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Test Countries 


For Facebook 
Illustrate Risk 


Tweaks to Service Only 
Magnify Fake News 


This article is by Sheera Frenkel, 
Nicholas Casey and Paul Mozur. 


SAN FRANCISCO — One 
morning in October, the editors of 
Pagina Siete, Bolivia’s third-larg- 
est news site, noticed that traffic 
to their outlet coming from Face- 
book was plummeting. 

The publication had recently 
been hit by cyberattacks, and edi- 
tors feared it was being targeted 
by hackers loyal to the govern- 
ment of President Evo Morales. 

But it wasn’t the government’s 
fault. It was Facebook’s. The Sili- 
con Valley company was testing a 
new version of its hugely popular 
News Feed, peeling off profes- 
sional news sites from what peo- 
ple normally see and relegating 
them to anew section of Facebook 
called Explore. Like it or not, Bo- 
livia had become a guinea pig in 
the company’s continual quest to 
reinvent itself. 

As Facebook updates and 
tweaks its service in order to keep 
users glued to their screens, coun- 
tries like Bolivia are ideal testing 
grounds thanks to their growing, 
internet-savvy populations. But 
these changes can have signifi- 
cant consequences, like limiting 
the audience for nongovern- 
mental news sources and — sur- 
prisingly — amplifying the impact 
of fabricated and sensational 
stories. 

On Thursday, Facebook an- 
nounced plans to make similar 
changes to its News Feed around 
the world. The company said it 
was trying to increase “meaning- 
ful interaction” on its site by draw- 
ing attention to content from fam- 
ily and friends while de-emphasiz- 
ing content from brands and pub- 
lishers, including The New York 
Times. 

The changes are being made as 
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Trump's Jabs 


Echo Attitudes 
From the ’20s 


By VIVIAN YEE 


The argument was genteel, the 
tone judicious, the meaning plain: 
America, wrote the senator lead- 
ing Congress’s push for immigra- 
tion reform in 1924, was beginning 
to “smart under the irritation” of 
immigrants who “speak a foreign 
language and live a foreign life.” 

The year before, things had 
been slightly less decorous. A cer- 
tain unnamed country in Europe 
was “making the United States a 
dumping ground for its undesir- 
able nationals,” the president of 
the American Museum of Natural 
History, Henry Fairfield Osborn, 
told a national immigration con- 
ference. 

Here in the earliest weeks of 
2018, the worldview that last 
gained wide acceptance nearly a 
century ago has found perhaps its 
most succinct expression yet — 
distilled, this time, to a pungent 
question from President Trump: 
Why should the United States 
take in immigrants from “shithole 
countries” in Africa over people 
from places like Norway? 

Mr. Trump, who made the re- 
mark while discussing potential 
immigration legislation with 
members of Congress at the White 
House on Thursday, also asked, 
“Why do we want people from 
Haiti here>?” “Take them out,” he 
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‘I Felt Helpless’: Male Models Accuse 
Photographers of Sexual Exploitation 


RYAN YOUNG FOR THE NEW YORK TIMES 


‘Then he crawls on the bed, 
climbs on top of me.’ 


RYAN LOCKE, recalling a shoot with 
Mario Testino for a Gucci ad campaign. 


This article is by Jacob Bernstein, Matthew Schneier 
and Vanessa Friedman. 


For a fashion model, success is the ability to incite 
desire. The job requirements often include nudity 
and feigning seduction; provocation is a lever for 
sales. In the industry, boundaries between the ac- 
ceptable and the unacceptable treatment of models 
have been etched in shades of gray. 

This has allowed prominent photographers to 
cross the line with impunity for decades, sexually 
exploiting models and assistants. The experience, 
once seen as the price models had to pay for their 
careers, is now being called something else: abuse of 
power and sexual harassment. 

Fifteen current and former male models who 
worked with Bruce Weber, whose racy advertise- 
ments for companies like Calvin Klein and Aber- 
crombie & Fitch helped turn him into one of the fore- 
most commercial and fine art photographers, have 
described to The New York Times a pattern of what 
they said was unnecessary nudity and coercive sex- 
ual behavior, often during photo shoots. 

The men recalled, with remarkable consistency, 
private sessions with Mr. Weber in which he asked 
them to undress and led them through breathing and 
“energy” exercises. Models were asked to breathe 


‘A lot of touching. 
A lot of molestation. 


ROBYN SINCLAIR, about the nature 
of his experiences with Bruce Weber. 


Mario Testino 
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‘You're exposing yourself, wondering 


what the pictures are even for: 


TERRON WOOD, who shot several 
ad campaigns with Mr. Weber. 


and to touch both themselves and Mr. Weber, mov- 
ing their hands wherever they felt their “energy.” Of- 
ten, Mr. Weber guided their hands with his own. 

“I remember him putting his fingers in my mouth, 
and him grabbing my privates,” said the model Rob- 
yn Sinclair. “We never had sex or anything, but a lot 
of things happened. A lot of touching. A lot of mo- 
lestation.” 

In accounts going back to the mid-1990s, 13 male 
assistants and models who have worked with the 
photographer Mario Testino, a favorite of the Eng- 
lish royal family and Vogue, told The Times that he 
subjected them to sexual advances that in some 
cases included groping and masturbation. 

Representatives for both photographers said they 
were dismayed and surprised by the allegations. 

“I’m completely shocked and saddened by the 
outrageous claims being made against me, which I 
absolutely deny,” Mr. Weber said in a statement from 
his lawyer. 

Lavely & Singer, a law firm that represents Mr. 
Testino, challenged the characters and credibility of 
people who complained of harassment, and also 
wrote that it had spoken to several former employ- 
ees who were “shocked by the allegations” and that 
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JAILED, SHUNNED, 
BUT NOW HIRED 
IN TIGHT MARKET 


JOB SEEKERS SEE A SHIFT 


With Competition Fierce, 
Criminal Record Isn't 
a Major Barrier 


By BEN CASSELMAN 


A rapidly tightening labor mar- 
ket is forcing companies across 
the country to consider workers 
they once would have turned 
away. That is providing opportuni- 
ties to people who have long faced 
barriers to employment, such as 
criminal records, disabilities or 
prolonged bouts of joblessness. 

In Dane County, Wis., where the 
unemployment rate was just 
2 percent in November, demand 
for workers has grown so intense 
that manufacturers are taking 
their recruiting a step further: hir- 
ing inmates at full wages to work 
in factories even while they serve 
their sentences. These companies 
were not part of traditional work- 
release programs that are far less 
generous and rarely lead to jobs 
after prison. 

“When the unemployment rate 
is high, you can afford to not hire 
anyone who has a criminal record, 
you can afford to not hire someone 
who’s been out of work for two 
years,” said Lawrence H. Sum- 
mers, the Harvard economist and 
former Treasury secretary. 
“When the unemployment rate is 
lower, employers will adapt to 
people rather than asking people 
to adapt to them.” 

The American economy hasn’t 
experienced this kind of fierce 
competition for workers since the 
late 1990s and early 2000s, the last 
time the unemployment rate — 
currently 4.1 percent — was this 
low. 

The tight job market hasn’t yet 
translated into strong wage 
growth for American workers. 
But there are tentative signs that, 
too, could be changing — particu- 
larly for lower-paid workers who 
were largely left out of the early 
stages of the economic recovery. 
Walmart on Thursday said it 
would raise pay for entry-level 
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Panic in Hawaii as Missile Alert Is Sent in Error 


This article is by Adam Nagour- 
ney, David E. Sanger and Johanna 
Barr. 


An early-morning emergency 
alert mistakenly warning of an in- 
coming ballistic missile attack 
was dispatched to cellphones 
across Hawaii on Saturday, set- 
ting off widespread panic in a 
state that was already on edge be- 
cause of escalating tensions be- 
tween the United States and 
North Korea. 

The alert, sent by the Hawaii 
Emergency Management Agency, 
was revoked 38 minutes after it 
was issued, prompting confusion 
over why it was released — and 
why it took so long to rescind. 
State officials and residents of a 
normally tranquil part of the Pa- 
cific, as well as tourists swept up 
in the panic, immediately ex- 
pressed outrage. 

“What happened today was to- 
tally unacceptable,” said Gov. Da- 
vid Y. Ige. “Many in our communi- 
ty were deeply affected by this. I 
am sorry for that pain and confu- 
sion that anyone might have expe- 
rienced.” 

Officials said the alert was the 
result of human error and not the 


/N EMERGENCY ALERTS 


Emergency Alert 


BALLISTIC MISSILE THREAT INBOUND TO 
HAWAII. SEEK IMMEDIATE SHELTER. THIS 


IS NOT A DRILL. 


A WARNING The early-morning cellphone alert sent Saturday. 


/N EMERGENCY ALERTS 


Emergency Alert 


There is no missile threat or danger to the 
State of Hawaii. Repeat. False Alarm. 


A RETRACTION The warning was revoked 38 minutes later. 


ernment. The mistake occurred 
during a shift-change drill that 
takes place three times a day at 
the emergency command post, ac- 


spokesman for the agency. 
“Someone clicked the wrong 

thing on the computer,” he said. 
State officials said that the 


A Smaller Bears Ears Monument 
Frees Land for Uranium Miners 


By HIROKO TABUCHI 


MONUMENT VALLEY, Utah 
— Garry Holiday grew up among 
the abandoned mines that dot the 
Navajo Nation’s red landscape, 
remnants of a time when uranium 
helped cement America’s status 
as a nuclear superpower and fu- 
eled its nuclear energy program. 

It left a toxic legacy. All but a 
few of the 500 abandoned mines 
still await cleanup. Mining tainted 
the local groundwater. Mr. Holi- 
day’s father succumbed to respi- 
ratory disease after years of hack- 
ing the ore from the earth. 

But now, emboldened by the 
Trump administration’s embrace 
of corporate interests, the ura- 
nium mining industry is renewing 
a push into the areas adjacent to 
Mr. Holiday’s Navajo Nation 
home: the Grand Canyon water- 
shed to the west, where a new ura- 
nium mine is preparing to open, 
and the Bears Ears National Mon- 
ument to the north. 

The Trump administration is 
set to shrink Bears Ears by 85 per- 
cent next month, potentially open- 
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Mining groups lobbied for a re- 
duction of Bears Ears in Utah. 


mining, drilling and other indus- 
trial activity. But even as Interior 
Secretary Ryan Zinke declared 
last month that “there is no mine 
within Bears Ears,” there were 
more than 300 uranium mining 
claims inside the monument, ac- 
cording to data from Utah’s Bu- 
reau of Land Management office 
that was reviewed by The New 
York Times. 

The vast majority of those 
claims fall neatly outside the new 
boundaries of Bears Ears set by 
the administration. And an exami- 
nation of local B.L.M. records, in- 
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